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ALPINE WANDERERS. 


T was a dark ſtormy night, in the midſt of Decem- 
1 ber, when the old Count St. Alvers and his family 
were preparing to quit their abode, an unfathomable 
myſtery ſeemed to hang over their heads; the caſtle 
which they were upon the point of leaving, had been 
inhabited by them for the ſpace of ten years—the, 
Count had purchaſed it, as it was too retired for the 
owner. Before we proceed further, it will be neceſſary 
to give ſome account of St. Alvers. This, then, was all 
which was known. 5 


Ten years before this period, preparations were made 
at Montroſe Caſtle, for he reception of its new owners, 
who came late one evening, accompanied by two do- 
meſtics. The family conſiſted of the Count St, Alvers, 
his Lady, Frederic, their eldeſt fon, about fifteen years 
of age; Olivia, the eldeſt daughter, twelve; Mary, the 
next, nine; and Robert, the youngeſt boy, about five, 
completed the number. "Thg*renred life they lived 
kept every one in ignorance of who they were, or from 
whence they came. To the enquiries which were natu- 
rally made, Jaques and Alice had orders to ſay that their 
maſter was of an ancient but reduced family, whoſe 
preſent fortune was yery ſlender, and whoſe determina- 
tion was to live there ſome years, until their children 
were grown up; at the ſame time it was hinted they 
by no means wiſhed the viſits of their neighbours, or 
meant to return them. This had the deſired effect, nor 
were they diſturbed by a ſingle viſitor; indeed, had they 
been ſo inclined they could have met with very little 
ſociety, as there were nothing but cottages, and thoſe of 
the meaneſt ſort, | within three miles of the place. 
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'Their arrival afforded chat for the market-town near, 
where ſeveral people, moſtly thoſe retired from buſineſs 


reſided; but the next event which happened releaſed the 


St. Alvers from the laſh of their tongues; and they 
were no longer thought on. 


Frederic ſtaid but a ſhort time with them, when he 
was ſent to England to finiſh his education. The 
Counteſs was ſolely employed in forming the minds and 
manners of her younger children—her age did not 
exceed thirty-five—her perſon was beautiful, but a 
heavy ſorrow ſeemed to prey on her mind; even her 
lovely children failed to draw her a moment from her 
ſecret anguiſh. It is true, ſhe attended to their educa- 
tion with the ſtricteſt attention; but no ſooner was the 
taſk of the day completed, than ſhe again ſought her 
loved ſolitnde—nor was the time of the Count ſpent 
differently: in drawing, &c. he occaſionally improved 
his children, but his whole delight ſeemed in wander- 
ing about the woods and vallies, or climbing thoſe 
beautiful hills with which that part of Italy is ſur- 
rounded. Thus, with little or no variation, paſſed 
eight years, when the death of the Counteſs rather 
increaſed the gloom of the Caſtle inhabitants —her 
death was rather ſudden; ne one witneſſed her laſt 
moments except Alice, who frequently after that was 
cloſetted with the Count, who every day increaſed in 
melancholy, ſecluding himſelf even from the fight of 
the children. They in vain ſtrove to learn the cauſe of 
ſuch exceſſive grief; for the loſs of their deareſt mother 
had - coſt them the utmoſt affliction, yet they rather 
ſought conſolation among each other, and naturally 
imagined it the ſureſt way to heal the wounds of their 
afflicted father; he however rejected all their entreaties, 
perſiſting in this conduct for the ſpace of two years. At 
the end of this time Frederic returned, and his preſence 
reſtored ſomething like comfort. He beheld with plea- 
ſure the beauty of his ſiſters and brother, the latter of 
whom begged him to take him to England when he 
returned. The time allotted for his ſtay paſſed quickly; 
Olivia and Mary were regretting that the time would 
ſo ſoon arrive which was to ſeparate them, when, from 
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his eyes over the paper, fall ſenſeleſs on the floor! In 


replied Frederic, in the arms of your ſon.” He put 


now remember what has happened; where is the 
belp me to reach my chamber As you value my life 


again in an hour; in that time I ſhall, I hope, have 
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the window, they beheld a eountryman coming towards 
the Caſtle; Jaques had likewiſe ſeen him, and ad vane- 
ing towards him, received a letter from the clown, Who 
only waited for his pay before he haſtened away. 

A letter was ſo uncommon a fight, that the young ladies | 
flew to meet Jaques, from whom they received ut, and. | 
were haſtening to their father's apartment when. they 
met their brother, who upon learning their errand, | 
perſuaded them to give it to him, as be was juſt going | 
to ſeek the Count. He found him paſling a long gal- ww 
lery at the weſt end of the building. Frederic advanced W. 
towards him, ſaying, I met my ſiſters coming with 
this letter for you; they tell me it is an unuſual thing S 
except at ſtated times of the year, for any letters to 
arrive.” The Count eagerly ſeized it, exclaiming, | 
„ Unuſual, indeed! Heaven ſend it brings no new mis- 4 
fortune“ The letter was torn open what was Frede- 1 
ric's horror when he ſaw his beloved father, on caſting 1 


| 
vain he called for aſſiſtance, he was at too great a diſ- * 
tance to be heard, and he feared to leave the Count in 4 
the ſtate he was in. He raiſed him from the ground, 
and opening a window near, had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him, in a few moments, open his eyes. e 


£ 


„Where am I!” he wildly exclaimed; «in the 
hands of my bittereſt enemy?” No, my father,“ 


his hand to his forehead, I am better now,” ſaid he; 


letter?“ — it had remained on the ground—*< I. did not 
think I had been ſo weak; but give it me again,, and 


mention not a word of what has paſſed to any creature 
breathing, much leſs to any in the Caſtle - come ts me 


recovered from this weakneſs, of which t am aſhamed.” | 
He waved his hand to prevent a reply; and as Frederic 

cloſed the door, he. ſaid, Remember, my life depends 

en your filence.”” * | 
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4 


Frederic walked slowly back to his expecting sis- 


ters, who assailed him with questions that it was out of 


his power to answer; he therefore merely said he had 
delivered the letter to his father, who did not think 
proper to communicate any of the contents, but as he 
wished to be left alone he imagined it related to 
business. With this answer they were perfectly satis- 
fred, and soon leſt him to attend to their morning avo- 
cations, whilst he counted the minutes which were to 


_ elapse, when he hoped to learn the reason of their being 


immured in that dismal abode for so many years. At 
the time appointed he met the Count, who was in 
extreme agitation. *©** We must fly,” said he this re- 
treat, in which I had hoped to end my days, is no 
longer ours; for it is known concealment is necessary 
to my existence. I had hoped ere this the peaceful 
grave would have received me, and restored your sisters 
and brother to that world for which I know they sigh. 
It is not death that I dread; it is one of a nature too 
horrible to think on, that of a criminal, of a murder- 


er.“ Heavens, my Faiher!” exclaimed Frederic you 


know not what you say; you have not recovered 
your recollection; let me beg of you to endeavour to 
get a little rest. I will sit by you until you are more 
composed.“ Never shall I know repose more”, said 
the Count «on this side the grave! but I do not rave 
you must instantly retire, and make preparaticns tor 
our departure; we must away this very night. My 


2 (he added) have been used to obey me, and 


ey will have little to regret at leaving this solitary 
spot. Go, I entreat you; every moment's delay is of 
consequence, Alice and Jaques go with us, unless 
they are tired of my service, in that case make them 
a handsome present and dismiss them. The furniture 
must remain as it is for the present. As I shall have 
papers to arrange, I hope you will not interrupt me.“ 


46 [n what manner are we to travel?“ asked Frederic, 


„Two carriages. must / be hired—Jaques must be sure 
not to mention our departure; but give them room to 
suppose it is some company who have been at the Cas- 
tle on your account. I believe I have given all the 
directions necessary except this;“ and he drew a 

| purse 
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purse of gold from his cabinet, to you I leave every 


pecuniary arrangement; I am not equal to the task 
myself.“ . | 


Frederic withdrew to communictte the intelligence 
of the removal. Any place will be preterable to 
this,“ said the lively Mary, I am so delighted, I 
dare say papa is going to some city, he is tired of 
living in this stupid place.“ I rather think it is my. 
ſather's intention to change this retirement for an— 
other,“ replied Frederic, „perhaps this way not be 
so healthy a situation as the one he intends removin 
to.“ «© Then, why not take tie in considering, how. 
give us time to prepare?” asked Olivia. Frederic 
now saw there would be no end to their questions aud 
conjectures, so determined to make use of artifice for 
the purpose of satisfying them. For the present, he 
therefore said, in the hearing of Jaques and Alice, 
that he had some reason to think his father had been 
imposed upon in purchasing the Castle; and that some 
person whose real property it was, had sent him no- 
tice to quit it immediately; and if they staid until he 
came, probably he would expect a reimbursement for 
the time they had staid; and considering the Count 
had paid a moderate price for it, he did not think 
himself bound to do it, even though the owner had 
been wronged ; he fancied, therefore, it was his inten- 
tion to leave the place, until the truth could be ascer- 
tained, In the mean time, the greatest seciecy must 
be observed in their journey. Too innocent to 
suspect deceit, the sisters readily believed the tale, but 
Jaques and Alice thought it much too improbable; 
but faithtully attached to their master, they pretended 
likewise to believe, and determined to preserve that 
Secrecy they imagined necessary to his salety. 


All was now bustle in the Castle, and at eight 
o'clock they were in readiness to'depart. All the bag- 
gage they could possibly take was put into the car- 
riages ; lights were placed in the windows to deceive 
the neighbouring peasantry, into the idea that — 
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still inhabited the Castle. The Count thought by these 
means they would not think it was them, if any of 
them saw the carriages pass. 


Frederic had urged the dreadful storm and the 
darkness of the night, as reasons for their stay, at 
least until the morrow; but the Count silenced him 
by observing: that had he chosen the weather, 
such should have been the night. 3s 


Trembling with apprehension, this family bade 


adieu to a place, which, under any other circum- 


Stances, would have given them the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The Count, alter giving the drivers directions, 
sunk into gloomy abstraction ; and nothing happened 
to impede their journey, until they arrived at a little 
village some distance fron: their late abode, which they 
did at break of day. The Count there dismissed the 


carriages, mentioning his intention to the postillions 
of Staying there some days; but no sooner had they 
refi es 


ed themselves and the wearied animals, and 
departed, than the Count and family did the same. 


For some days they travelled—and to Frederic, 


who knev the country well, it seemed as though they 
were travelling merely to mis!ead, from the circuitous 


way they took. Olivia and Mary had no suspicion 


but that they were taking the direct road, only fre- 


quently remarked their journey was much longer than 
they expected; the novelty of the scene, bowever, 
more than made them amends for the {atigue they had 
undergone. | 


About noon on the fiſth day, they arrived at the 
village of , where the Count informed them, it 
was his intention to remain some time. Ihe Count 
St. Alvers was between fifty and sixty years of age, 
grief had added in appearance at least ten more; is 
figure, which had been tall; was now bent, until his 
height was no longer above the middle size. 


After taking. a slight refreshment, he withdrew for 
some hours; on his return he summoned them into a 
| | more 
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more private apartment, where he made known his 
tuture intentions whilst they continued in that vil- 
lage. 


„Olivia and Mary were immediately to assume the 
dress, and (as much as possible) manners of peasant 
girls, and were to assist in the business of the house, 
in which they were to be instructed by Alice, who was 
to pass for his sister, and their aunt; Jaques was like- 
wise in future to be his brother-in-law, and was to ad- 
dress them ail, as though he really was that relation. 
he had,“ he said, too great an opinion of them both 
to believe they would not with pleasure accede to 
these measures, Without displaying a useless or im- 
pertinent curiosity; his means were now slender, and 
he meant to bring his family to habits of industry. Some 
years ago,“ he continued, “I relieved a family who 
lived in this place, a little time ago, I heard that they 
had an estate leſt them in a different part of the 
country, and weie gone to reside there. I remember- 
ed their coitage, and journeyed hither in hopes of 
finding it still untenanted; nor was J disappointed. 
1 have already made myself master of it; in a very 
few days it will be ready for our reception. In the 
mean time, Alice must purchase such things as are 
necessary for the dress of her nieces. As to Robert, 
when we are settled in our new habitation, I believe 
must send him to England with his brother.“ 


He then asked them separately, if they ſound any 
difficulty in complying with his proposals. They oue 
and all assured him to the contiary; and Olivia told 
him, that she hoped if his anxiety arose fron; the change 
in his circumstances, he would now lay aside all 
traces of it, for she felt convinced she should be hap- 
pier, and far from regretting the change; it her dear 
papa was but happy, she should thank Heaven for 
making them poorer. The Count embraced her, and 
immediately left the room. 


- | 
The next day they visited the. cottage, where the 
day was spent in making the plain and necessary linen 
| | for 
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for their use; at night they returned to the Inn, if 
the wretched hut at which they were obliged to lodge, 
could be so called. The next and the following days 
were spent as the preceding, when their Cottage was 
judged fit for their reception; at least it was preterable 
to their temporary abode, which they now quitted, 


The novelty of their situation took from the minds 
of the young ladies every disagreeable sensation. 
Dame Alice found in them, scholars, delighted with 
their task; and she was dignified with her new title 
ſrom morning until night. Jaques, Frederic, and 
Robert, found employment in repairing the cottage, 
assisted by a peasant of the place. | 


The spring, which in that country displays in 
February, all the beauties of an English May, now 
advanced. When the work of the To was finished, 
the young folks strolled out for a walk, or joined the 
rural dance with the rustics of the village; for it was 
the Count's wish they should drop every appearance 
of superiority, and never had the sweet | Le before 
tasted such happiness. The Count too, had lost much 
of his gloom—nor had they a moment's sorrow, until 
the departure of their brothers was talked of. This 
awakened once more their sensibility, and it required 
all the philosophy of their father to withstand their 
earnest entreaties not ,to part them: either to suffer 
them to remain there, or let them all go to England. 
Where my dear tather” cried Mary, 'the peasantry ale 
accounted much the happiest people, and we can then - 
live all happily together. Besides, the poor there en- 
Joy, I have read, a greater degree of treedom than 
here—and if that Old Marchesa should return to her 
Chateau, of whom we have heard so much talk, she 
may perhaps drive us from this place, tor the very 


reason she ought to protect us, namely, because we 
are strangers. 


2 Your arguments are uſeleſs, my dears,” anſwered 
their father, it is neceſſary we ſhould part. We are 


very comfortably ſettled, and it would be the height of 


folly 
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folly to leave it; beſides you do not, cannot, conſider 


the expence of ſuch a journey. We ſhall frequently hear 
from your brothers, and occaſionally ſee them. It can- 
not be as you deſire; reſt ſatisfied, it muſt be as I have 
planned it; remember you will ſoon meet again, and let 
the conſideration that it is for their good conſole you. 
Go now, my girls, Dame Alice will require your aſſiſt- 
ance; and that time you are waſting in fruitleſs entreaties 
may be much more uſefully employed.“ 


Poor Mary dared not urge more, and retired in the 
utmoſt affliction. Their rural ſports were almoſt neg- 
lected, the thoughts of the approaching departure of 
their beloved brothers damped the uſual gaiety. I fhall 
paſs over the ſeparation between theſe beloved relatives, 
as it can be much better conceived than deſcribed ; for 


who has not, at ſome period of their lives, endured a 
like ſeparation ? | 


Some time had elapſed before the ſiſters had ſpirits 
to reſume their uſual occupations and amuſements. But 
an event happened about this time which directed their 
attention entirely to another channel. The Marcheſa 
de Cortes was expected at her Chateau, and notice was 
given to all the villagers to prepare themſelves to wel- 
come her amongſt them once more. The Count deſired 


his daughters to join with the reſt of the peaſants, as he 
meant to do ſo himſelf. | 8 


On the evening before the Marcheſa was expected, 
the ſiſters walked out alone towards a favorite ſpot at 
ſome diſtance, diſcourſing about the morrow. 1 
dread the haughty looks of the Marcheſa,” ſaid Olivia, 


-« but I hope I ſhall be able to conduct myſelf towards 


her with proper humility.” © To me,” anſwered 
Mary, the thought only affords mirth, I ſhall be ſo 
pleaſed to obſerve her airs and graces, and exerting her 
imaginary ſuperiority ; and then, res likely as ſhe 18 
an Engliſh woman, ſhe will be talking her own lan- 
guage to thoſe about her—how pleaſant it will be for 
us to underſtand every word ſhe ſays!” „ often 
think,” replied Olivia, “our father is from England, 

; he 
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he ſpeaks the language ſo very correct—his chuſing 
that place for his ſon's education; and above all, the 
intereſt he takes in every thing that relates to that 
country. As ſhe ſpoke they beheld two gentlemen 
coming towards them. They would have retreated, but 
it was too late; ſo aſſuming the ſimplicity of the country 
girls, they would have paſſed them. It was not, how- 
ever, permitted; for catching them by the hand, they 
detained them; nor could all their endeavours to get 
from them ſucceed. They bent their ſteps home ward 
the gentlemen reſolutely attended them, begging them 
to tell them their names and where they lived, making 


uſe of all thoſe high-flown compliments they ſuppoſed 


would be acceptable to girls in that ſituation. Now 
and then they converſed together in Engliſn, admiring 
their beauty, bleſſing their lucky ſtars in meeting with 
ſuch lovely girls. | | 


Olivia and Mary trembled at the idea of their father's 
meeting them with ſtrangers. They learnt from them 
they were nephews to the Marcheſa de Cortes, whom 
they had preceded a few hours, as the flow method 
their aunt travelled did not keep pace with the impetu- 
oſity of their diſpoſition. At the earneſt entreaties of 
the ſiſters they left them juſt before they reached the 
cottage ; but not till they had extorted a promiſe from 
them to meet them the following evening. They 
made this promiſe from neceſſity ; but without any in- 
tention of fulfilling it. Their heads were ſo full of this 
adventure, they could talk of nothing elſe—the young 
men were ſo different from any they had ever converſed 
with, or even ſeen before, they could but be pleaſed 
with them; and they retired to reft with different ſenſa- 
tions to what they had ever yet experienced. 

Late that night the Marcheſa arrived, conſequently 
the villagers could not pay the intended homage ; but in 
order to make amends, they were defired to attend on 
the ſecond day, to partake of a rural fete, and to dance 
on the lawn for the amuſement of the company at the 
Chateau, the younger part of which mingled with them 
in the dance, and choſe from among them ſuch partners 
as ſuited their different taſtess Among them were 

| William 
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William and Henry Fitzmaurice, the two young ſtrangers 


whom we have before mentioned, fearful of being too 
late, approach'd the Sisters to engage their hands as well 
as to uphraid them for not kerping their promiſe, © How 
could you be so cruel ' said William to Olivia “ I have 
scarce exiſted since I saw. you laſt, during that time I 
have hover'd round the Cottage like an unquiet spirit 
which had been seperated fro:a what it held moſt dear.” 
& Pardon me, Sir, (she answered) you compell'd us to 
make the promiſe ; terror, leſt you ſhould be seen by-my 
Father, induced us to ſeem to comply; but be aſſured we 
know too well the difference in our situations to be flat. 
terd by any attentions you might think proper to amuse 
vourselves by paying us: this dance ended, y ou muſt ex- 
cuse me if I decline dancing, or chuse another partner.“ 
Olivia had inſenſibly forgot her aſſumed ignorance and 
reply'd with all her native elegance of fpeech, whilſt 
William gazed at her in doub ful a vazement; at length 
he cried, 5 Where have you dropt from ? An inhabitant 
of this unpoliſh' d village! ſurely I dream or am addreſſing 
ſome princeſs in diſguiſe.“ Vexed at having betrayed 
herſelt ſhe bluſhed and ſought to eſcape, but to no purpose, 
ſhe therefore, as ſoon as ſhe had ſomewhat recovered her- 
ſelf, said, ©* You ſee before you, Sir, one, who by an 
imprudent forgetfulneſs has diſſobeyed a Father's ſtrict 
commands. I am not ſu,erior in fortune to what I seem, 
but my father having recived a good education has 
inſtructed us until we are, in {ſome meaſure, ſuperior to 
the laſſes around us, but fearing this circumstance might 
become an object of envy to our companions, he has 
commanded us carefully to conceal this trifling advantage 
from every one. ä 


William was enraptured, his diſposftion was inclined 
to the romantic caſt, and he look d „pon the discovery 
as a happy reſcue from the ennui which muſt incvitably 
have overtaken him when the novelty of the Chateau 
was over; and promiſed never to beiray the conſidence 
ſhe had placed in him. After this, Olivia talk'd no more 
of ſeeking another partner. The Marcheſa and the elder 
gueſts were ſoon tired of witnefling a ſcene of Which they 


could not partake, they therefore retired to amuſe tliein- 


lelves another way; * abſence did not by any means 
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put an end to the diverſions on the lawn; William Fitz- 
maurice redoubled his attention to Olivia, who without 
restraint converſed with him 1n the intervals of the danc. 
ing the more he heard the more he was convinced that 
there was ſome miſtery atiached to the ſiſters ; he plainly 
ſaw ſhe underſtood him when he addreſſed his brother in 
Engliſh or French ; and the refined Italian language was 
the one ſhe had hitherto ſpoken to him in. While this 
couple were inſenſibly attaching themſelves to each 
other, Henry and Mary were quite in a different firua- 
tion, Mary kept up the character ſhe had been deſired to 
adopt, while Henry, charmed with her beauty, treated 
her in the way he judged would be agreeable to a raw 
country girl, who, he ſuppoſed, had never been noticed 
by any one except the rough peaſants of the village; he 
danced, romped, and laughed with her, though, it mult 
be confeſſed, he ſighed to think what an ignorant mind 
was enſhrined in her beautiful perſon, at the ſame time 
he concluded ſhe would be an eaſy conquest. She plainly 
ſaw his opinicn of her, and whilſt ſhe expreſſed an awk- 
ward wonder at the fine things he ſaid to her, ſhe in- 
wardly ſmiled at him for being ſo eaſily deceived, 
Night came on, and the parties ſeparated highly de. 
lighted with the occurrences of the day. ; 


The Count had been prevented accompanying them 
from illneſs ; Jaques and Alice had gone home ſome time, 
and the two ſiſters had enough to engage them on their 
way homeward—from this time they ſcarce ever went 
abroad but the Fitzmnaurice's were their conſtant com- 
panions, they ſometimes ſtrove to avoid them, but it 
was to no purpoſe, they would not be denied. Henry 
was ſurpriſed to find his offers either laughed at or not 
attended to at all: he found himſelf more entangled than 
he was aware of, he would fain have perſuaded himſelf 
ſhe was perfectly indifferent to him, and, as he found 
ſhe was inaccetiible, he determined that each interview 
ſhould be the laſt, 


As to William, he ſecretly reſolved if Olivia favor'd 
his ſuit to make her his wife. With this view he ſought 
her one day as {he was wandering near a very favourite 
retreat, her cyes were ſuffuſed with tears, he eagerly 
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enguired the cauſe of her diftreſs, ſhe told him that her 
father had found out their late walks had been for the 
purpoſe of meeting the gentlemen of the Chateau, he had 
accordingly for the future forbid them even to ſpeak to 
them, and had likewiſe ſaid, if they perſiſted in ſeeing 
them he would leave that place and ſeek another ſtill more 
retired. He ſtrove all in his power to comfort her, he 
aſſured her of his unalterable affection, and that he would 
make her his wife ; begging her to return immediately 
with him to her father tro whom he would make known 
his love, and tell him the only reaſon which ſhould with- 
hold him from publiſhing his marriage :—And he would 
even declare his ſentiments publickly, and be unmindful 
of his future intereſt ſhould her father inſiſt on it. 


With this view they again bent their ſteps towards 
the cottage, where the first perſon they ſaw was the 
Count, who, with a ſtern countenance, demanded the 
reaſon why he had not been obeyed. With a frankneſs 
the Count could not but admire William declared his 
love; his honourable intentions; ſtating, that he was for 
ſome time under the influence of his aunt who was rather 
ambitious, but a few months would behold him free from 
any ties except thoſe of love, and begged the Count to 
confent to an immediate union. He urged the protection 
a huſband would be to his lovely daughter, to the other 
of whom he would be a brother ſhould any unforſeen 
event rob them of a father. Theſe arguments had ſome 
weight with him, and, though at firſt he commanded him 
to mention the ſubject no more, as he would not ſuffer 
his child to enter any family who would regard her as 
an intruder; yet the latter arguments ſeemed to hare 
ſome charms, and he told him he would take until the 
morrow to conſider his propoſals which he acknowledged 
were generous in the extreme. | 


With this promiſe the lover departed for the Chatean 
where a ſtor n waited his approach he little expected. 
The Maicheſa's gueſts had all departed ſome days; this 
evening she had felt inclined to walk with her favorite 
woman—ſhe had juſt reached the retreat our lovers had 
choſen when ſhe heard voices; curioſity made her become 


Ng 
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a liſtener, and her rage knew no bounds when she found 
the ſubject of their converſation. 


She had recourſe to art, and hurry ing away to prevent 
a discovery, she haſtened home to deviſe the beſt method 
of ending this affair. — Her long punt up paſſion could 
no longer contain itſelf, and on the appearance of William 
ſhe loaded him with reproaches and threatened him with 
her everlaſting anger if he dared to think in a ſerious 
manner of a little ruſtic who would diſgrace his noble 
family. He would fain have urged the leauty and 
acompliſhments of Olivia, but his Aunt interrupted him 
in a tranſport of fury, bade him quit ker preſence until 
he had learnt obedience, 


William retired to his apartment with a heart over. 
loaded with ſorrow. Ilenry, who had been out, re- 
turned juſt after, where he heard his brother had fallen 
ender the diſpleaſure of the Marcheſa, and no one knew 
the cauſe. To find out which he ſought him. —His 
aftoniſhment knew no bounds when he found his brother 
really intended to marry his new flame. But when he 
learnt ſhe only fetzned ignorance and was in reality ac- 
compliſhed, he was of opinion there was ſome myſtery 
hung over their father's head which forced him to this 
concealment and that it could not be poverty alone. 


William wished much to go to the cottage again that 
night, but his brother diſſuaded him, fearing it might 
irritate the Marcheſa ftill more, but promiſed to go 
himſelf early next morning when he would inform Olivia 
of what had happened and tell her he would ſec her ſoon, 
but at all events he would in a very ſhort time become 
his own director, he would then return and claim her in 
the face of the world : — It was thus ſettled and the 
brothers retired for the night, 


Let us now return to St. Alyer's Cottage. The little 
family had juſt finiſhed their evening repaſt when they 
were alarmed by a loud knocking at the Door. Alice 
demanded who knock'd, a voice from without replied, 
“% A friend, who has ſomething of importance to com- 
municate'”, The door was opened, and a man entered 
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who wore a maſk, On caſting his eyes round * group 

before him, he ſingled out the Count and told him „He 

wiſhed to ſpeak with him in private“. In evident 

agitation St. Alvers followed the ſtranger into another 
room. When they were alone the Count begged the man 
woul ) inform him of his bufineſs., © You have reaſons, 
Seignior, or I am miſtaken, for concealment; Say, is it 
not ſo?”” The Count pauſed, at length he anſwered **No?? 
The ſtranger again ſaid, © If not it is all well, but I had 
reaſon to believe you were in imminent danger. I am a. 
Friend, but ſhall not diſcover who 1 am at preſent, If 
you are the perſon, deſtruction awaits you unleſs you 
accept of my aſſiſtance which I freely offer. —Perhaps it 
was not you that was alluded to, if ſo, I beg pardon— 
Seignor, I meant well.“ 


« But will you not tell me what reaſon you have to 
think it me and what is the danger that threatens me ?** 
cried St. Alvers. I dare not,“ anſwered the ſtranger, 
“ And yet my friendſhip is not to be trifled with. 
One moment determines your fate I am intereſted for 
and wou.d ſave you.“ * Oh, it is too true”? ſaid the 
Count, in an agony of grief, © I do indeed wiſh for 
concealment, but where am I to ſeek for it?' © I] will 
find you a place,“ faid the man. „ You and your 
family muſt away to night.“'“ © You know then the 
neceſſity of our flight.” I do, and farther I can inform, 
you at a ſhort diſtance from hence is a ſubteraneous paſ- 
ſage through which I will conduct you to ſome comfort. 
able apartments, there you muſt wait until it be ſafe to 

ſcek {ome other place.—1 ſhall take care to provide you 
with neceſſaries. You will conſider of this—At an hour 
paſt m:dnight I ſhall return. If you are inclined to con- 
fide in me get every thing in readineſs for a retreat. if 
not you will ſee me no more, but in my place you will 
ſee thoſe you, have far greater cauſe to fear. —Farewell.** 
An he quitted the houſe in the ſarge manner he had en- 
tered it without noticing any one ciſe, 


As on a former occaſion, they were all commanded to 

be ready by the hour appointed, when, punctual to. a 

minute, the knocking at the door was repeated. The 

Stranger was accompany*'d by ＋ who aſſiſted to carry 
| 3 
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the littl® baggage. —Neither ſpoke until one aſked if all 
were ready, and, being anſwered in the affirmative, they 
flowly moved on. The night was as beautiful as the one 
before had been diſmal. but heavinefs hung on the hearts 
of all. 'They had juſt began to reliſh the way of life when 
they were torn from it. 


After walking about half an hour they arrived at the 
place where they were told their retreat lay. A huge 
trap door was raifed and a flight of ſteps were diſcovered, 
which they were deſired to deſcend, at the bottom of 
which appeared feveral winding paſſages through one of 
which they were conducted until they came to a large 
iron grating. One of their conductors apply'd a key 
to it and it opened with a loud creax.— The light, either 
by accident or defign was extinguiſhed ſo that they 
could nor diſcern one object from another. One of the 
men went to get a light, but, ſtaying a great while, his 
comrade ſaid he would go in {earch of him, but, added 
he, „ know the way to well I had better lead you in 
one at a time and then | can return with ſome fuel at the 
ſame time.“ His offer was accepted, and with great 
care he led them into the room, where he felt about, as 
he ſaid for ſome chairs; at length he found a long bench, 
which he drew forward and bad them be ſeated, When 
they had done fo he left them, but had ſcarce ſhut the 
the grate when from the ceiling was let down a ſmall 
glimmering lamp, which ſerved to ſhew the diſmal place 
they wee in. [he bench they were reſted on was the 
only furniture in it. At the farther end was litter'd 
fome ſtraw, evidently intended for beds. 


Some time elapſed %ere he Count expected the return 
of his guides, but at length a ſuſpicion aroſe in his mind 
that he had been decoy ed thĩ ther tor ſome purpoſe or other 
and was no other at preſent than a priſoner. He kept 
his ſuſpicions to himſelf, and ſaid, “ As their friends 
did not return ſomething unexpected had no doubt de. 
tainea them; in that caſe they had better ſeek repoſe 
on thoſe beds of ſtraw. Harraſſed by fatigue, they rea- 
dily ook poſleſſion of their humble pillows, and ſome 
time el:pſed ere they awoke again to the wrerchedneſs of 
their dungeon. But little difference could be then pes. 
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ceived between day or night.—A faint glimmering of 
light only diſcovered the former, 


The Count, who alone had not ſlept, paced the vaulted 
apartment, vainly with ng he hed not been ſo precipitate, 
At length a noiſe at the grate called their attentions 
that way.—A man appeared at it with a baſket and 
Jug which he opened the grate wide enough to admit. and 
then, beconing them to take ir, he retired without 
ſpeaking. They fourd it contained only proviſions of 
the coarſeſt kind; this, however, was very acceptable 
to them, and they made a hearty meal. After it was 
finiſhed they looked ahout them in kopes of finding ſome. 
thing to employ themſelves: their fcarch proved vain, 
and, in a diſmal inanity, they paſſed three days: the man 
at the ſame hour each day brought the ſame quantity of 
proviſions, ard, at the end of this time, gave them to 
underſtand they were priſoners to the Marcheſa de Cortes 
whom they had by ſome means offended, but that day 
ſhe meant to viſit them and to offer fuch terms as they 
muſt either accede to or remain capti ves tor life. 


Accordingly, towards evening, the Marcheſa entered 
their dungeon. As ſhe approached them with a haughty 
air the Count ſuddenly ſtarted, exclaim'd, Is it poſſible ! 
and ſunk lifeleſs on the ground, + What could it be” 
the cried, ** which had ſuch an effect on him. I have 
never ſeen him before. His afflicted family were too 
much engaged to reply, and, in a few minutes he revived, 
Looking round him his eyes again encountered the Mar. 
ckheſa.— “ It is there again,“ ſaid he, or is it real 
Am l really awake? ' „ Yes, my f. ther,“ cried Olivia, 
« It is the Marcheſa de Cortes whom you ſee.— ! he 
unfeeling woman who has conſigned us to this diſmal 
abode, but promiſe us our liberty“ ſhe added, (ap- 
proaching her and falling on her knees) and I will bind 
myſelf by a ſolemn oath never to accept your nephew for 
my huſband—Only reſtore us to that tranquillity of 
which you have robbed us.“ Fe comforted,?? ſaid the 
Marcheſa in a ſoftened tone, “ On one condition I will 
not only pardon you but grant you a ſufficiency to live 
without labour ; but firſt let me enquire of your father 
why my preſence affected him in ſo violent a manner. 
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„ Hear from my own lips who I am”? then cried the 
Count. Twenty yeors ago 1 was the gay Lord Lind. 
ford.“ „ Is it poſfible *”? exclaimed the Marcheſa — 
« My dear brother! Where can you have exiſted ſo 
many years? I heard you had periſhed with your family 
in your voyage to Liſbon, and long have we mouru'd 
you dead. Your implacable enemy has for ſome time 
mingled his duſt among his anceſtors,”” Is he then 
dead?“ ſaid Lord Lindford, for fo we muſt now call him} 
« Yes'”* replied the Marcheſa, © and, at that period, 
had you been in exiſtence, it was expected you would 
have then made your appearance.“ * 1 knew not until 
this moment but that he yet lived, and ftill purſued me 
with unremitting malice. But tell how I find in you 
the Marcheſa de Cortes, My ftory is very ſhort”? 
ſhe auſwered, „ but come, I muſt endeavour to make 
amends for my former injuſtice, you ſhall inſtantly be 
reinſtated in your proper rights; it ſhall be known 
throughout my Chateau who you are, apartments fhall 
be prepared for you, and come' added ſhe, raking her 
brother's hand, © You muſt exchange this diſmal place 
for one more deſerving.— 1 did not know there was ſo 
horrid a priſon, your comforts have indeed been very 
limited.“ So ſaying ſhe led the way, Olivia and Mary 
with the two domeſtics who had ſhared their confinement 


followed. 


All that could poſſibly be done for their eaſe and com- 
fort was inſtantly accompliſned, and in a few hours their 
dreſs was changed for thoſe moſt ſuitable to their rank. 
The Marcheſa ſaid gaily to Olivia, I am not ſo much 
ſurpriſed at William's choice, and if he ſhould now run 
away with my neice perhaps I ſhould not take the trouble 
to overtake or prevent the fugitives from committing 
matrimony. But 1 have a pleaſure in ſtore for your, 
lover who has been confin'd ever ſince your diſappearance, 
too ill to think ot, overtaking you; his brother would 
have taken that taſk upon himſelf, but feared to leave 
him ſo ill, and, I rather think, ſuſpecting me of having 
ome hand in your ſudden removal, he wiſhes to have an 
eye on my condut, I will go and ſee if they will join 
my new gueſts. 3 
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She immediately repaired to their chamber.—© I am 
come to requeſt your company ſaid ſhe. ©T have gueſts 
I have reaſon to think you will be pleaſed with. Not 
even your illneſs William, muſt excuſe you.“ The bro. 
thers attempted ſome excuſes which the Marcheſa would 
not attend to. ** I have ſelected a wife for each of you. 
I will not, however, attempt to bias your choice, if you 
do not approve of them, in that caſe, I promiſe no 
longer to oppoſe your union with the ruſtie you thought 
proper to chuſe in defiance to my will and power.“ 


Convinced no object, however amiable, could diſplace 
the girl of his heart, William conſemted to go with her 
to the drawing room, tho?” his extreme agitation had re- 
duced him to almoſt childiſh weakneſs. Henry followed, 
almoſt doubting his ſenſes at his Aunt's change of de- 
meanour; his ſurpriſe was much greater at beholding 
the party there aſſembled. „ Behold” ſaid the Mar- 
cheſa, “a brother whom you have heard me ſpeak of 
as dead, he has long been ſo to me, but, by a train of 
events, as wonderful as they are providential, he 
1s this day reftored to me as well as to a numerous 
family. This (taking Olivia's hand and leading her 
towards William) is the wife I have choſen for you.“ 
He received her with rapture. © You have made me 
completely happy?**, he said, „“ my future life ſhall be 
ſpent in endeavouring to deſerve your goodneſs. * As 
to you, Henry, ſaid his Aunt, “ the wife I choſe for 
you is not yet arrived, you muſt therefore wait patiently 
for a time.“ Henry ſmiled. —He ſaw his Aunt's mean- 


ing, and inſtantly replied, “ Indeed, my dear Madam, 


you need not wait longer; this young lady“ taking the 
hand of Mary, “ poſſeſſes every qualification I can deſire 
in a wife, and, believe me, I have long ſurrendered 
up my heart, but my pride kept me from engaging my- 
ſelf quite ſo far as my brother. Have I your conſent, 
MyLord, and yours, Madam, if I can gain her conſent, 
to be united as ſoon as the couple you have juſt introduced 
to us, as one to be united with your approbation.?“ 


«© Well, well,” cried the Marcheſa, ** It is time 


enough to talk of theſe things; 1 have a long hiſtory to 


hear and a ſhort one to relate, Which is to begin?“ 


* 
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& You, if it fo pleaſe you,“ anſwered Lord Lindford, 
Some time ago I wrote my lite, to be delivered to my 
children at my deceaſe ; it was given in charge to Alice, 
who will deliver it to me, when you ſhall all read it at 


your leiſure, and now we are all attention.“ 


Thus, then I begin,“ replied his ſiſter. You 
left me the wife of the Hon. Mr. Cleveland, with whom 
J led a faſhionable gay life. Equally thoughtleſs, we 
purſued a courſe of lite a dukedom could not long have 
ſupported, The Marcheſe de Cortes, an old Italian 
nobleman, about this time arrived in England, —He had 
at different times ſeen me and became enamoured of me. 


The haughty air for which my own country-tolks moſt 


diſliked me, was, in his eyes, my chief charm. Cle. 
veland gamed high, and one unlucky night, in a diſ- 
pute with another perſon, he gave a challenge and the 
next morning met his adyerſary, who at the firſt ſhot 
deprived him of life. Though I grieved at the manner 
of his death yet it could not be ſuppoſed I was incon- 
ſolable for the loſs of a man 1 had been compelled to 
marry, TI found myſelf without a friend, and, when my 
creditors were paid, without a ſingle guinea, My cloaths 
and a few family jewels were all that was left of the wreck 
of our once noble Fortune. In this diſtreſs I knew not 
what to do, when, with a generoſity all his own, the 
Marcheſe ſtepped forward and tendered his hand and 
fortune, his heart he ſaid had long been in my poſſeſſion. 
In my acceptance of him love had nought to do; but, 
could I do otherwiſe ? My late friends, if they deſerved 
that title, had ſhunned my company or affected to pity 
that diſtreſs they had nat friendſhip enough to relieve. 


On my marriage with the- Marcheſe my triumph was 
completed; but, chagrined with the diſcovery my adver- 
ſity had made, my pride and haughtineſs daily encreaſed. 
1 had no reaſon io regret the choice I had made, for my 
huſband's generoſity was unbounded ; and at his death 
he left immenſe treaſures ſolely in my name as well as in 


my power to diſpoſe of in what manner I pleaſed. His 


filter, the widow of an Engliſn officer of rank), had left 
o his charge two nephews, whoſe large fortunes werg 
intirely under the influence of their uncle, who, at his 
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death delegated that truſt and power to myſelf. I need 

not inform you thoſe nephews are William and Henry, 
whom I have inſtructed to cail me Aunt, as I fully in- 
tended, if they behaved in ſuch a manner as I could 
approve, to leave them my heirs. I had then, as I 
thought, no other relative, but I know their hearts too 
well to ſuppoſe, if I now otherwiſe diſpoſe of my wealth, 
that it will give them a moment's uneaſineſs.“ 


They here both aſſured her it would give them infinite 
pleafure to know the intereſting family of Lord Lindford 
would, in her protection, be ſafe from the ſtern fortune 
which had hitherto purſued them. © And now,” ſaid 
the Marcheſa, „I have nothing more to relate unleſs it 
is my intention in regard to yourſelf. When I ſound 
William's deſigns were honourable my pride was alarmed, 
and on his return 1 loaded him with reproaches his 
fiery nature could ill brook, he retired from my preſence ; 
In a moment I ſaw I had acted wrong and followed Henry 
to his brother's room. In the adjoining apartment 1 
overheard the ſcheme which was to be put into practice 
on the morrow. Exaſperated at this, I called two of 
my ſervants whoſe rough nature 1 concluded equal to 
the taſk I had for them to perform. To them I imparted 
ſome of my fears as well as my wiſh to ſend you that 
very night away to ſome diſtant country, where, for the 
preſent, I hoped. you would be ſate from the purſuit of 
William; for this purpoſe, I meant to offer you a large 
bribe. One of the men, a ſhrew'd fellow, humbly pro- 
poſed another plan, whick.was the one executed; it was 
from him I learnt the way into the cavern, which, in 
fact is known to all my ſervants. | 


« He likewiſe inform'd me that it was generally 
ſuppoſed Seignor St. Alver had ſome particular reaſon 
for wiſhing to live unknown; as when they came firſt 
to the village every one ſuppoſed the two old folks they 
called Uncle and Auut had been their ſervants ; and that 
they were people who had ſeen better days I found was 


the opinion of almoſt every one of my tenants. Con- 
vinced in my own mind that the myſtery was rather of a 


criminal nature. I thought it would not be amiſs to 
excite your fear, as then force would be unneceilary.— 
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Your alarm would make you accept of the offers made 
you of ſecrecy.; and now,*”” added the, „ my ſtory 
is ended, we will amuſe ourſelves the reſt of the even- 
ing; and, to-morrow, if you will give him leave, my 
nephew thall read aloud your manuſcript, Which I ſhould 
like to hear, as it matt contain many occurrences to 
which I am a ſtranger. “ Apreed,”” ſaid her brother, 
ebe Henry the reader, and you will then judge of the 
bardihips I have ſtruggled with. 


On the following day, when they were all aſſembled, 
Lord Linford gave ſome papers into the hands of Hen- 
ry,—whbo thus began: 


« For the ſatisfaction of my children J write this, 
that they may know and avoid the crimes of their fa- 
ther, and likewiſe that they may claim certain estates, 
which, while my bitter toe lives, I dare not. At the 
„ge of twenty.two, I came into poſſeſſion of a large 
unencumbered eſtate, by the death of my father, with 
the tiles and honors annexed to the name of Lindford 
(for that is my real name.) My ſiſter, yet an infant, 
was lett under my protection. The gateties of life 
with me were just began, every kind of diſſipation 1 
launched into with avidity ; nor did I awake from this 
gidiy dream, until informed by my ſteward, I had no 
longer reſources, except from the mortgage of part of 
my estates: it was then I caſt my eyes around me for 
a wite, whoſe wealth would be likely ro rescue me 
from my unpleaſant ſituation. & young lady of great 
beauty had attracted my attention ſome time before; 
but, on learning ſhe was the daughter of an humble 
cit, I had, trom motives of pride, torborne to notice 
her. At this critical juncture, | accidentally heard 
ſhe had the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds when she came 
ol age at her own diſpoſal. From this moment I re. 
doubled my former ailiduity, and learnt, from her 
beautiful lips, I Was beloved; but, at the ſame time, 


ſhe informed me, that her father, from himſelf being 
diſappointed of a titie, was ſo great an enemy to nobi- yay 
lity, that he had vowed never to forgive his daughter, 
if the married any one poſſeſſed of that honor. Fearful 


oi applying to him, I found no . in perſuading 
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the lovely girl to take the road to Scotland; is once 

mine, it would be useless for het father to object to 
the math. N a 


= 
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On our return, the first thing we did, ws to write wen 

and supplicate pardon ; the answer was, “ We had his 
eternal curses, and when he forgave us, hethoped heav r 
would withdraw its mercy, from him for ever.“ The 
weight of a father's malediction pressed heavy on my 1 
wife's heart; she had a brother whom she hoped to + 1 
make a mediator, but his execrations were if possible, 
more bitter than her fathers; enraged at this conduct, + 
1 took every means in my power to shew my contempt 
of them, and thus an established hatred took place be- 
tween persons who ought to haye been bound together 

by the strictest ties of love and friendship. Some 
years elapsed, ere we came to an open rupture, in that 
time I was become the father of three children, you 
Frederic, Olivia, and Mary, are those three. 


I had one evening been at a Coffee-House waiting for 
a friend some time, when the waiter mistaking the per- 
zon I described, ushered in a gentleman who proved to 
be young Cawthorn. the brother of my wife; on finding 
whom he had thus encountered, instead of turning back, 
took that opportunity to insult me. For some time I stopt 
my temper, and the thoughts of my wife kept me from 
f drawing my sword, but, the epithets of villain and 
, coward were not to be borne, and a duel ensued, in 
> which he was severely wounded I was obliged to fly my 
t country for the space of two years, at that time I again 
returned to my wife and children; but here I found a 
e far different reception from what I expected, my wife 
e was grown sad and melancholy, and lived in the great- 
d est privacy; at first I strove to wean her from 
e her sorrows, and to persuade her I had not been to 
- blame. In the latter particular I succeeded, in some 
measure, but the former daily increased. | 


* 
Fo 


Tired at length with my fruitless endeavours, > 


-yanght other company, and. among the vices J cons 
trapred, a love, or rather habit of gaming, became pre. 
dominant ; unskilful as I was, it was not long er 
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obliged to mortgage my estate. 


7 


a 


Part of my wife's fortune remained unpaid, and I went 
do demand it; it was refused me, I applied to the law, 
and it was deemed necessary I should wait upon Old 
Cawthorn to expostulate. Disdaining the idea of fear, 
I neglected to take any one with me. On arriving at 
his house, I sent up the servant to say a gentleman 
having private business wished to see him. In a few 
minutes, I was conducted to the old gentleman's parlour 
The $tartedPat the sight of me, and bade me be gone from 
his presence; this I refused, until he had listened to 
what I had to say. — Thus compelled to it, I had 
painted to him his daughters misery, in being denied the 
privilege of seeing him I entreated him in the most 
pathetic terms to grant her his pardon and blessing, and 
in my zeal I had entirely forget that money was the first 
object of my visit. 


Whether my forbearance pleased him, or whether he 

was moved at the picture I had drawn, I know not ; but 

he seemed to relent, when his son suddenly entered the 

room. „ Villain,“ he exclaimed, what is your 

business here? Is murder your intent ?*”” © Take 

back the title, cried” 1, indignantly, “ and apply it 

where you are conscious it will be more properly used.“ 

He drew his sword; © hold,” cried the wretched 

father, let me endeavour to reconcile you; never, 

never, answered his sen, making a pass at me.“ I 

could no longer refrain; I likewise drew my sword, 

« at that moment old Cawthorn rushed between us; I 
had just parried a thrust of his sons, and was direct. 

ing my sword towards him, when it entered the body* 

ot my poor unhappy father-in-law. For a moment I 
uss rooted to the spot, “ God of Heaven,“ exclaimed 
| I, in an agony of grief, © what have I done?“ “ Mur. 


— the bell which he rung with violence. — The apartment 
| "was immediately filled with servants ; “ Takewhat 
man into custody, he said, ] accuge. him of murder,” 
2 F353 See Frontispicces. = 
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became a dupe, to those sharpers who'are ever lying in 
wait for the unwary—my losses became serious, 1 was 


-  dered my father, answered Cawthorn. He flew tof 


"tention, nor was it my wish OT 
knew he won exculpate me, if he died, I 
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'This was done 1 1 was watched with the strictest at- 
If he lived I 


never expected 


peace more, and in that dreadful.” hour, I forgot even 


the horrors of a public execution, and I waited in the 
hopes he would recover. * * | 
| j © 


A few hours elapsed, when I was told he had breathy | 
ed his last, and I eagerly enquired if he had not po- 


ken. I was answered **no ;*' I then enquired if Mr. 
Caw thorn accused me of his death, and if he would not 


do :.e the justice to say it was done accidentally ; the 


person answered, $0 far from endeavouring to extenuate 


my fault, he said, that on entering his father's chamber, 


he heard him groan, on which he said, I attempted to 


renew the blow, but that he prevented me, though the 


wound I had given him he feared would prove mortal; 
this unfortunately for me proved true. 


I was sent to a place of confinement, where I was 
left to my own reflections, which may be supposed 
were not of the most pleasing kind. In this situation 
I remained some days, but so confused were my ideas, 
they passed without notice. At the end of that time 
my wife found means to visit me ; she talked of my 
escape, and for the first time I began to comprehend her 
intent, she promised to return the following evening, 
and bid me prepare to leave that place, but to conceal 
even the appearance of hope from the goaler. Her 
countenance struck me as much altered, but I attribated 
this to het sorrow at her father's death, and my im- 
Prisonment. N | 


At her next visit I saw with alarm her looks were 
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Before T quitted my prison, I insisted in telling my 
wife the matter, as it really happened.” © Yes.” said 


mme, sighing deeply, I knew eit must beg so, Charles 


I know is a villain, though he is my brother. But 
let us talk no more of this, for you, my guardian 
angel,“ said she, turning to the woman, * I hope hea- 
6 P'S will reward you in a different way, and with better 
fings than the paltry gold it was in my power 
to bestow, the honest creature disclaimed all praise 


a 


and we left her. | 


As we passed the guard, who waited while the ex- 


change was made, we trembled so much that I feared 


we should not pass undiscovered, but my fears were 
vain; we reached home just for a few minutes, when a 


carriage drove to the door into which we stept, and 


it drove off with the greatest rapidity ; towards morn. 
ing we reached a small village, where we stopt to 
change both carriage and horses as well as to alter my 
disguise, and again proceeded to Dover, where our 
children waited our atrival. A vessel was easily pro- 
cured, and in a few hours we were in safety, at least for 
a time. En 


I know not how my wife's spirits could support 
her through such trials; but she had neglected nothing ; 
all her jewels, cloaths, money, &c. had been either 
conveyed before or taken with us, and she had engaged 
a friend on whom she could onfide, to write to her as 
soon as we were in a place of safety, and could send 
directions; this friend was no other than the person who 
would have inherited my estate, in case J had died 

without iſſue. 


In an obscure village we lived for some time as 
Count St. Alvers, his lady and family, who we gave 
out to be persons who had diſſipated a large fortune, and 


bad retired thifher in order to be out of the way of 
=temptation, and to endeavour to recruit their shattering 


Finances. - I ought to have mentioned, at our first setting 
out, 1 had began to express my thanks to Lady Lindford, 
= but she stopped me short, by telling me I must engage 
mx word and honour never to renew the subject to her 
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again; but if I would wish her tô enjoy any thing 
like peace for the future, I must never attempt to in- 
terfere in the way of life that she choose to lead. This 
I faithfully promised, but I was much hurt to find this 
way of life was nothing less than total seclusion not 
only from me but from the world; by degrees he 
attended to her children, but I seldom saw her. a / 


It seems, when the fatal accident which separated me 
from my country, my wife was pregnant. As I saw her 
so seldom, it is no wonder I was ignorant of it until the 
birth of a child was announced ; that child was Robert. 
His birth seemed for a time to draw his mother from 
her seclusion, and she again appeared sometimes to in- 
struct her children. | 


In this manner paſſed five years of our lives; at the 
end of that time we were alarmed by our correspondents 
with the intelligence of gur retreat being discovered by 

my enemy. Flight w again neceſſary, and, giving 
out that we intended going to Lisbon, we set out for 
another province; for some time we continued tra- 
velling not knowing where to Settle, We had taken 
our two servants with us who were faithfully attached, 
we told them I wounded a man some time ago in a duel, "= 
and that his friends had sworn to assassinate me if ever 
they found me ; that not willing to expose my hfe, for 
the sake of my children, I was obliged to live concealed 
from a foe who would not meet me on honourable 
terms. , * 


„ 


. 


The packet in which we were said to embark for 
Lisbon, was lost; and, dreadful as was the accident, 
I could not help congratulating myself on my future 
security. . 

One day a castle at some distance attracted my at- 4 
tention ; I carelessly enquired concerning it, but what | | 
was my pleasure when I found it was to be disposed of $ 
| upon such easy terms that it was no difficulty or 
| me to become a purchaser ; when settled in this re- Hf 
| treat, I again wrote to my friend, telling him I should 4 
if , my 9 son —_ for his education, ; and as, he 
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4 f could educate him as 
zome relation until some lucky accident should happen, 
when he could produce him as the rightful heir. In 
the mean time I ordered him to take to the estate as 
though I was really dead, as then he could reimburse 
. * => himself as well for the education of my boy, as in send- 
wn. * bs me remittances now and then, though I determined 
1 tte latter ſhould be very limitted, 


To my children alone is this manuscript addressed; 


Pp itt is therefore unneceſſary to relate our manner of living, 
| ' u while resident at the castle. 
a On the death of your mother, Alice was with her, 


she spoke of her brother and her father wildly, I ques- 
tioned Alice on what she had said, and found from it 
that I must trust her with the whole of this mystery; 
" this done, I had no difficulty in persuading her to take 
£9 an oath of secrecy, but thegsecurity in which I had 
4 flattered myself 1 should KOs days then was cruelly 
interrupted :; it was not death I feared, but it was that 

5 my implacable enemy, when he gained a knowledge of my 
retreat, would find some means to get me into his power, 


4 F and by stratagem convey me to England: for it was 
there only 1 had broken the laws, if the crime, or (as 
II termed it myself) accident, I had committed, de- 
1 served punishment; I often thought J could have suf- 

. fſered readily, but knowing the only man who could 
1 appear against me would not scruple to swear it was 
= done intentionally, 1 was constantly in fear, and this 
wo. ill account to you, my children, far my strange be- 

1 haviour. . 


1 5 On the day we abruptly left the castle, I received a 
letter, informing me he had been in company with 


5 Cawthorn, who told him he had heard I was still liv- 
R ing. That he should embark immediately for Italy, 
n where I was, and never would he rest until he had taken 


. ample vengeance on me and my family. 


0 friend, added he, had been confined for some time, 


8 


> and feared to trust any one to write to me; hut he cen» 
juried me, if I was yet safe, to delay not day as my 
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least a fort- 


enemy had the arte the letters a 
night. * | | 


„ 


I have now nothing more to add, except that you have 


perhaps an aunt living ; when I first went abroad, be 4 
was married to a gentlemen of the name of Cleveland. 


Her husband died some time afterwards, and since that ws 
time, 1 could get but very imperfect accounts. My fried 
lives very retired ; he at one time told me she was dead, 

at another, he had since heard ſhe still lived, and was n 
married to a foreigner of some distinction. Hopeless of 
ever seeing her again myself, and not daring to write 


to her, lest by that means I should be discovered, I have 4 
long given up all thoughts of that kind. a FS 


I sincerely hope my beloved children will avoid the 
fault of their parents, and ultimately they must become 
more happy than they ever were. Disobedience con- F 

stituted our first fault, from that proceeded every ** 
other. 


It may perhaps become a matter of wonder, why I 
took the name of Count St. Alvers: I intended to make 
my myself pass as a Frenchman, and had formerly 
known an old gentleman of that name, who died without 
issue. It was the first that came into my mind when 
I considered a change of name neceſſary; when I re- 
moved to the castle, I would have again changed it, 
but on second thoughts, we deemed it unneceſſary, for 
chance might reveal this circumstance; besides, our 
pursuers would perhaps think we were not those they 
sought, if we still retained the same name. 
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Here the manuscript broke = Henry, at the con. 
clus1on, restored it to Lord Lindfordwho;enquired how 
the Marchesa knew of the death of Ca thorn, 


8 My first letters, she answered, mentioned his 
„daeeath, and like wise his confeſſion, that you were inno- 
he * cent of the intentional murder of his father, who, in 
- Endeavouring to part you, received ihe wounds of 
which he died. He further gave his reacons for his 
2 violent hatred of you: it seems he had been much 
addicted to gaming, and one night lost immense ums, 
to a person who long loved his sister, but had bon 
rejected. 


This gentleman promised to cancel the debt, 1! 
likewise to give him a considerable sum to pay och, 
that he had contracted, if he would promise him the 
hand of his sister; but, if ſhe married another, he was 
to pay the full sum as well as denied the promized loan. 
Ere he had formed his schemes; the young lady be- 
came your wife, when, almost frantic at his ill success, 
he swore eternal vengeance on you and your family; how 
he succeeded, you know too well, but thank God you 
are at length safe, and your children may now claim 
that name and fortune, they have so long been unjust!y 
deprived of. 


<> 


It is now time to see after the two youths in Eng- 
land ; they arrived safe there, and met with a reception 
as kind as it was sincere, Robert was soon settled at 
the same college his brother had left, and Frederic ac- 
cepted a commission in a regiment of foot, where he 
behaved himself so well, as to gain the esteem of all 

| his brother officers, particularly his commander, who 
frequently took him to his country scat; he had one 
daughter who was on a visit to a relation at this time, 
but shortly expected home. 
, * 


One evening he was returning to London after 
spending the day with the general, when he was alarmed 
with a noise like the ade down of a carriage, and 
immediately after, a loud scream directed him to the 
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Pot where, the Accident had just happened. He found 
as young lady, of about 15 or 16 years of age, supporting 

e who Jeet 4 or 5 years older, who lay in a won. 
F rederic fle w to their aſſiiſtance; their two maids were * 
still in the carriageg and unable to release themselves. - *- 
The men had been dispatched in search of a place to which rs 2 


they could repair, as well as for some one to assist * 1 
them. 1 3 4 | g Co. bs | 
| | | „ 
In a short time Frederic was enabled to extricate 
the servants from their perilous situation, as well as to 
be of service to the lady who was insensible; soon 
as ſhe opened her eyes, he set out in hopes of ng a 
house where she could be conveyed, for it was found + 
- her arm was broken, and she was otherwise much 5 | 
bruised. The servants had first assisted their mistresses * n 
out of the carriage, but when they found her apparently 


dead, they thought no more of any one else, but all set by 
out different ways. 2 Fs 


* 


"PM 


Frederic was the most fortunate of those set out in * 
search, for he very soon espied à farm-house at a dis- | 
tance ; he flew towards it, and knocked loudly to the ; 
inhabitants, who, as soon as they learned what hal 
happened, collected their servants, &c. together, and 
set off to the aſſiſtance of the sufferers; the only one 
unable to walk was Miss Selwood, whom Frederic 
learnt was the daughter of the General, at whose house 
he spent day; with the greatest attention, he helped 
to convey her himself to the spot, nor stirred from 
thence until he heard there was no immediate danger, 

Then he instantly rode to the hospitable mansion he 
a few hours before had quitted. 
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He found the good General Selwood under the prentkit 
afliction; ; for, expecting his daughter long before that ©, 
time, he feared some dreadful accident had happened. x 
What Frederic had to relate, fell sd much ſhort of the 8 


FFF 


r dismal tidings he expected, that he embraced him in 4 ih 
d transport of joy, and said he would make his fortune, * ' 
d ere another year passed over his head. He insisted oa =, 
Ie his stay ing from that time at his house, and he Was 1 
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lowest. Every day be rode with the anxidus father to 
the farm, where he soon found another motive than 

** merely to enquire her welfare. He loved the fair Eliza 

-Y Selwood, who, on the other hand was struck with the 
Th. © manly graces of her deliverer ; but fearing, however her 

father might respect her lover, he would not approve 

of him as a son, ſhe endeavoured to stifle her love 

* and behold him with indißterence. 

1 1 E too, . of the difference of his rank, 
strove tg conquer his love, and, in this situation they 
were, when letters arrived from Italy, informing him of 
the change in his father's affairs. Overjoyed at this 
intelligence, which placed him on a level with the 
object of his love, he flew to the General, whom he 
surprised with his declarations of love for his daughter, 


* 
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ndnd his own future prospects. He smiled at his warmth, 
but declared he would by no means bias his daughter's 
; inclinations ; he must therefore try his suit before her, 
5 and perhaps, he gaily said, she may tell you to return to 
Italy, in search of some fair one, to whom you * 
have pledged your heart. 


It is almost needless to say, Eliza heard him with 
pleasure, and deferred their nuptials only until the 
arrival of Lord Lindford, and the Marchesa de Cortes 
who, with her nephew and neices were hourly expected. 
Robert was sent for from college, and the whole party 
waited their arrival in the greatest anxiety. 


At length the happy day arrived which restored the 
4 wandering family to their native land as well as to 
each others arms. The father held his sons in his arms, 
while he repeatedly bleſſed them. The sisters wept as 

they were preſſed to the bosom of their happy brothers, 
all Was joy and pleasure. The old General was half 
4 frantic; the Marchesa experienced inexpressible de- 
light, while Lord Lindford felt himself repayed for the 
+ many miserable years he had spent. 
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1 Alfter che first rejoicings ere over, mutual . 


nation took place between all parties. —A day was 
| fixed on for the celebration of the three marriages, while 
every hand was busied in making prepararigns; and 
every face appear ſed in amiles. —_ 
- ta 4 * 
Lord Lindford applied to the Kipe, who, when he 
had heard his ſtory, readily ordered all his estates to be 
5 restored, while he graciously congratulated him on his 
triumph over his enemy, and gave him to underſtand 
his place about his person and heart, was again in his 
power to accept or reject, Lord Lind ord declined 
again entering into the intrigues of a court, alledging 
his impaired health, which plea was granted by his 


sovereign who promised to transfer his favour to his 
children, 


2 


This affair being settled, he returned to his family 
Seat, where his friend received him with open arms, and 
his children were aſſembled with their relations and 
lovers. The General, his daughter, and neice soon 
arrived, and the ceremony as had been agreed, imme. 
diately took place. The General gave his daughter an 
ample fortune, and insisted upon providing for Robert, 
who he said he foresaw, would, in time, become his 
nephew {for the little Adelade and him were inseparable 
companions), and arrive at the same rank as himself: 
He lived to see his prophecy fulfilled. — 


Surrounded by his children, Lord Lindford ſergot the 
anxiety he had undergone; while the l losing, 
the haughtiness of her manners, became the delight ef her 
relations. Old Alice and Jaques continued to live 
with their respected master, not as servants, but as 
humble friends. The generous woman, who had for- 
merly personated Lord Lindford in prison, was sought 
after and found; she married, and her husband, herself, 
and children were raised to comparative aMuence, by 


which they learned a benevolent action, never fails - i 
reaping its rewad. 
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Jet us humbly TA PRA this little + file, the vicious 
will not find their faults approved, while the virtueus 
may *observe the reward of being so. The fault of 

- disobedience to our parents, never prospers, and - seldom 
mails of n. 7 7 an exemplar unishment. 
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